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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Eprror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 
VOL. 52. NO. 6. JUNE, 1959 


LIBRARIES FOR A NEW AGE 


An innocent at the Folkestone Conference 


“This was our ninth annual week-end conference,” said Arthur 
Jones, reporting on last year’s conference at Liverpool, “ the ninth which 
I have attended, the sixth which I have reported in the Assistant Librarian. 


{ am probably getting old. I am certainly getting stale ...” So this 
year, we felt, we must find some bright young man, unbesmirched by 
contact with previous conferences, starry-eyed, idealistic ... In fact 


the editor thought he’d better snap out of it and go himself. 

“Libraries for a new age—purpose—pattern—practice ”; the diffi- 
culty was containing the discussion arising from this theme within reason- 
able bounds. We could have spent a conference and more on each of 
the three aspects. Discussion leaders, Alan Bill, W. Howard Phillips and 
Philip Whiteman did an excellent job in guiding back the grinders of 
personal axes and the purveyors of pet themes to a point not too far 
distant from the subject under immediate discussion... Each dealt with 
the whole theme but discussed each section with a sefarate group ; thus 
all three groups got through the whole course and also saw—and heard— 
a littleof each leader. To an editor, dodging from room to room, it 
became rapidly obvious that there was no very firm agreement as to what 
was “purpose”, what was “pattern”, and what was “practice”. In 
the account which follows, the three heads by no means represent water- 
tight compartments in which the respective matter under those heads was 
alone discussed. 


Purpose 


“The purpose is to obtain, preserve, and fully exploit books, period- 
icals and other material to meet the needs both expressed and latent, of a 
‘community or organisation.” Mr. Phillips’ group began with a definition 
and after some small amendment it came out something like that. Fine! 
An agreed definition applicable to all types of library. As soon as we 
left definitions, however, the public library began to rear its ugly head to 
the exclusion of its fellows. Reasonable, perhaps, since the function of 
most other libraries is inherent in their provision, though there was some 
discussion of the way in which the British Museum could approximate 
more closely to the Library of Congress as a truly national library ; and 
a definition of the National Central Library as “a location service” 
though it shook a few of us, was seen to be, broadly speaking, accurate. 

The task of the public library, we thought, was to act as a co-ordi- 
nator of the resources of other libraries ; to bring to the ordinary reader 
(whoever he may be) the specialised contents of other libraries ; and also 
to co-ordinate the activities of school and technical college libraries. 
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What material should the public library supply? The general con- 
census seemed to be against the woolly phraseology of Roberts and its 
provision “ ... to any reader, or group of readers, the books and related 
material for which they may ask,” and the conference leaned towards a 
feeling that in the widest sense our purpose was educational—though, 
of course, we mustn’t use that particular word to describe it! We were 
out to supply the needs of civilisation, to create an informed democracy ; 
libraries were an “arsenal (and/or ‘ bastion’) of liberal democracy 
(and/or ‘democratic culture ’).” 

This, of course, raised the old red herring, or hors d’ewuvre, of 
“tripe” (sub-standard literature, pseud.). Had this anything to do with 
liberal democracy? Many of us thought not and, chimed in the voice 
of the practical man, we can’t afford it anyway. Frank Hatt, of Gilling- 
ham, and others, ruled this out of court ; this was a matter of principle; 
either we supplied or we didn’t, and Mr. Phillips underlined our hypocrisy 
by noting how, even when we supplied the stuff, we made strenuous 
efforts to hide it in an alphabetical sequence. 

One impression at least was the decreasing importance of “tripe” 
its demise in face of time and T.V., and its replacement by recreational 
reading of a high standard. In the last analysis this was perhaps the 
most vital of the purposes of the library movement. As a whole, we 
were in danger of fulfilling our duties towards the organised demands of 
industry through special and university libraries, but of failing to supply 
the /atent demand for cultural reading. The public library had a duty 
to the public—and also to the writer and the publisher (and some said, 
the bookseller)—to see that worthwhile books were written, circulated, 
and read. 

And then, of course, came non-book materials. An American library 
which supplied everything from books to umbrellas was cited and, though 
we jibbed a little at the umbrellas, we most of us saw records, tapes, 
photographs and the like as part of our stock, with one librarian coming 
out strongly in favour of jazz. 


Pattern 


With pattern the Roberts Report was really with us. This was 
perhaps unfortunate since what had been originally intended to be to 
some extent a discussion of ideals became a cold-blooded calculation of 
whether the Roberts Report was the best compromise we could expect 
in the circumstances and of how we should lobby for its implementation. 
The answer here was generally that it was as good as we could expect, 
with some uneasy feelings about the virtual carte blanche given to the 
larger authorities, the parochialism still relatively uncurbed by a national 
system of inspection, and the £5,000 standard which some felt should be 
replaced by specified types and sizes of authority. Other ideas came up 
which cut across the findings of the Report: why not construct ad hox 
authorities around natural centres of population? (back, in other words, 
to McColvin). Or keep the present structure for lending services and 
regionalise reference services? At least, felt Mr. Whiteman and others, 
those big cities already doing in fact the work of a regional reference 
library should be compensated. 

On the subject of co-operation and the integration of public libraries 
with other library resources, we were less bound by the Committee 
Report. We were, in fact, profoundly uneasy about the way the report 
had apparently ignored that part of its terms of reference which said, 
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“regard being had to the relation of public libraries to other libraries ”. 
(The fact behind this omission, we were told, was that although nothing 
was said about it in the report, this did not mean that “ regard” was not 
“being had” at each stage in the committee’s deliberations!) Scrap the 
Bureaux and have a single national union catalogue, suggested Geoffrey 
Smith, of Herts. ‘Up with the Yorkshire scheme and down with the 
Bureaux,” cried the Yorkshire contingent. “Up with the Bureaux and 
down with Yorkshire,” cried the rest. Is subject specialisation the answer? 
was another question. Should we not rather examine the question of 
really satisfying demand by creating a more adequate supply for inter- 
lending purposes? Members in general were uneasy as to the adequacy 
of the knowledge shown in the Report of the costs—revealed and hidden— 
involved in running a bureau or of the extent of the present arrears in 
the Bureaux catalogues. The N.C.L. should be State supported . . . here 
the Report took another nasty knock. 


Practice 


Finally we had practice in which we hastily dealt with all those 
things which we hadn’t considered as purpose or pattern. Staffing was 
foremost. The 1 staff to 3,000 population of the Roberts Report was held 
to be a good index as to what might possibly be attained ; however, it 
left little room for further improvements, but merely allowed the better 
systems to tick over as they are doing now without increase in such 
things as personal service to borrowers. Moreover, in big city systems 
with influxes of outside population, 1: 2,500 would be a better figure. 
Nor could anyone see any logical reason why the report should condone 
the fact that counties were often less well staffed by suggesting that for 
them a lower figure of staff to population was reasonable. 

Forty per cent professional staff in public libraries. Yes, we all 
liked the sound of that. But how to get them with the present situation 
of A.P.T. 1 vacancies all round was another matter. Clearly, better 
salaries were the prime factor here and a basic Librarian’s grade, similar 
to that for Civil Service Librarians, extending over roughly the same 
ground as that covered by A.P.T. II and III was a well received suggestion. 
Many felt that the Report should have been more positive on salaries, 
and considered its hope that its views would be “ brought to the notice of 
the appropriate joint negotiating bodies” was no more than a pious 
platitude. More graduates were need, but the difficulty of attracting them 
under present conditions was appreciated. More post-graduate courses 
or University Diplomas for librarianship were favoured, and the L.A’s. 


’ hold on the examinations was on the whole suspect. 


One basic trouble, we decided, is that our work, like that of education, 
produces results not easily seen every day. Unlike education we have 
little encouragement from a national level ; it is left to the local authority 
to provide the service and pay the salary. Few of us felt that local 
authorities alone were ever likely to do anything but provide salaries 
which could just keep the libraries manned regardless of the quality of 
the librarians who manned them. Consequently, the wider aims of the 
library service which we had been discussing were unlikely to be realised 
by a local service. Once again we wondered whether or not the Report 
had suggested enough power to the Minister of Education in relation to 
libraries. 

On buildings we considered briefly the advent of the civic centre 
with a library as a constituent part, and the need for the L.A. to step 
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up its programme for publishing standards for library buildings. Did we 
need more open spaces, smaller arrays of books on open shelves and 
more use of store for less well-used books? We seemed to think we did, 
but this part of the subject was hardly given time for adequate discussion. 
Subject departments were discussed at some length, the general feeling 
being in favour of the amalgamation of lending and reference services, 
and the use of subject specialists being considered of more importance 
than the physical separation of departments. 

Dealt with in brief was the need for more provision for children : 
Sheila Bannister, of Lindsey and Holland, saw the child as the key to 
our problem of the library of the future. More study rooms, not neces- 
sarily with books, were advocated. Also touched on were classifi- 
cation and cataloguing and the latest gadgetry: the replacement of 
microcard by microfiche, the advance of Telex, the coming of closed 
circuit television. 


The Social Side 


So much for the conference in the narrow sense. What of the 
trimmings? There was an excellently produced conference brochure 
which we all read going down to Folkestone (except for Ron Surridge 
and Co., who arrived sardine-like in his mechanically propelled vehicle). 
Reception was well-organised by John Yeates and Roy Oxley, and a 
touch of interest was added by some excellent cartoons on the notice- 
boards, product of a non-librarian friend of Frank Hatt, of Gillingham. 
Publicity was not neglected, the South Eastern region of the B.B.C. 
featuring a short interview with Jean Plaister, Chairman of the Kent 
Division on the Friday evening. The reception and dance was a con- 
spicuous success and included a cabaret, while supper was tantalisingly 
placed in full view in an adjoining room several hours before were were 
set loose on it! 

Finally, mention must be made of the trip to Canterbury. A tour 
of the Cathedral lasted for about an hour, and in it we managed to 
savour just a few of the glories of the building and were capably instructed 
in its history. Thence to the Cathedral Library, where the Librarian, 
Dr. Urry, showed us some of its treasured possessions. Here was a 
librarian who was also an expert at breathing life into the books and 
people he discussed. The documents of his library were connected 
with history in a way which immediately brought his subjects to life, 
notably in the case of Philip Marlowe, and his father ‘“ John Marlowe, 
shoemaker.” We heard also how in 1908 a zealous Dean sold a first 
folio Shakespeare, “ because they already had a copy of Shakespeare.” 
We joined Dr. Urry in his sorrow at the dispersal of other former treasures 
of his library—and rejoiced that he in his turn had a page of a Latin 
Vulgate otherwise housed in the B.M. We could see the B.M. having 
to pay a fantastic sum to this hard-bargaining Cathedral Librarian for 
its recovery! 

And at the end, away to our respective libraries with a dream of 
libraries in a new age. Certainly it was only a dream, not a blueprint. 
Few of us had expected to arrive at many firm conclusions, or emulate 
the motion-passing Conference of 1958 at Liverpool. What was impor- 
tant was that the topic provided a fruitful ground for discussion in which 
everyone could at some stage play a part. Younger members are to be 
congratulated on the way they contributed ; some of the old campaigners 
are to be thanked for they way in which they forbore to monopolise the 
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discussions (as many of them were eminently capable of doing). Was the 
subject too wide? Too wide, as we have said to produce firm conclusions. 
But firm conclusions are probably better reached in committee than in a 
conference of 100 members. If we agree that one prime function of the 
A.A.L. is to get its members thinking and talking librarianship then the 
conference must go down as an unqualified success, a success enhanced 
in no small way by the efficient organisation and the excellent social 
arrangements made by our hosts, the Kent Division. 


Sayings of the Conference 


I wish to be the delicate leader of a vocal orchestra—W. Howard 
Phillips. 


. by just getting rid of the Libraries Committee . . . —A younger 
member. 

. Plato or some such clot . . . —The Editor. 

. an interesting experience with a reader . . . —Frank Hatt. 


A Junior at the Conference 


As usual, we have the opinion of one of our younger members on 
the Conference. She thought it was good, too. We couldn’t both be 
wrong! .—ED. 


It began as a casual topic of library conversation. We all asked 
each other if we were going to the A.A.L. conference, and our replies 
were usually evasive. Would it be worthwhile? Would it really be 
instructive or just a wasted week-end spent talking shop to bored and 
boring professionals? I was finally persuaded that I ought to go because 
of the impending First Professional examination. So I did attend—and 
enjoyed every minute. Certainly there was a lot of shop talked; but 
then, I was one of the worst offenders. I found it wonderful to air my 
views and argue, agree and disagree with experienced librarians who were 
prepared to give fair hearings to the most junior staff present. I had 
imagined a conference of dusty librarians airing even dustier views, but 
now I realise such people no longer exist. 

The conference proper was divided into three discussions for each 
of three groups and a final summarising session. The theme was libraries 
for a new age, their purpose, pattern and practice and the bearing of the 
Roberts report on these. Among topics discussed was the question of 
library contents (should they be equipped with non-book material and, 
if so, to what extent?—we decided that to supply free painting materials 
as does one American library was not necessary), censorship—especially 
with regard to light fiction and “ questionable” books, the efficiency or 
rather lack of it in inter-library co-operation, staff problems, the County 
Library system, publicity, specialisation and many more of the multiplying 
problems of the library service. And interesting as the discussions were, 
the informal conversations rivalled them, revealing the enthusiasm of the 
librarians present. 

The visit to Canterbury was a great success ; the Cathedral is very 
beautiful, and a visit to the library was both interesting and informative. 
The librarian showed us many books and parchments and kept us 
engrossed with his interesting and humorous talk ; we would willingly 
have listened to him all night. One of the many interesting things he told 
us was that an annuity Henry II had granted to a leper house after his 
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atoning visit to Canterbury following the murder of Thomas a Becket 
was still being paid in 1959. 

The social side of the conference was also well organised, the 
reception and dance given by the Mayor of Folkestone was enjoyed by 
all ; the band was excellent and reserves were down after a short while. 
and we were all mixing happily. On Saturday evening, dancing was 
arranged again at the hotel and was again a success. 

I am more than glad I went. I learned a great deal, met many inter- 
esting people and came back to the normal routine work of my library 
with renewed enthusiasm and a determination to make the best of my 
career. 

I shall certainly be going next year—I hope I shall see you there too. 


JENNIFER WALKER, Brentford and Chiswick Public Libraries. 


THIS YEAR’S PRESIDENT 


Next month’s Assistant Librarian will, we hope, include the Presi- 
dential Address of Mr. E. F. Ferry. We thought that this was therefore 
an appropriate time to include our usual biographical note on the current 
year’s President. 


Name: Ferry, ERNEST FRED. aa 

Date of birth: During the First World War. 

Position: Deputy County Librarian, Derbyshire. 
Previous authorities: Gateshead; Newcastle upon Tyne. 


A.A.L.: Hon. Sec., North-Eastern Division, 1948-54. 
Chairman, East Midlands Division, 1958-59. 
A.A.L. Council—Divisional representative, 1948-54. 
National Councillor, 1953, 1957/8. 
Chairman of Council, 1958. 
President, 1959. 
Chairman of A.A.L. Education Committee, 1953, 1958. 


Educational activities: Lecturing at the Newcastle School of Librarianship 
and Derby Technical College. Correspondence course tutor, Registration B4, 
1949 to date. Assistant examiner, Registration Aii, 1950-53; Senior Assistant, 
1953 to date. Senior examiner, Final 4 (c) 1958 to date. Editor, ‘‘ Examination 
supplement,” 1955-58. 


N.A.L.G.O.: Executive of Newcastle Branch, 1953. 


Married, with one daughter (who clings to the idea of becoming a librarian 
in spite of all discouragement placed in her path). 

Hobbies: Music (particularly choral), swimming, motoring (as long as 
nothing goes wrong anywhere). Gardening as a necessary evil. 

Ambition: To see a thoroughly integrated library service in the British 
Isles. 





58, GLOUCESTER RD., 


H. KARNAC LONDON, S.W.7. 
(BOOKS) KNIGHTSBRIDGE 7908. 


LTD New and Secondhand Books on 
- all subjects. 
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The Tricks of the Trade 


by Godfrey Thompson 
Deputy City Librarian, Manchester 


In the May “ Assistant,’ Mr. Thompson indicated some of the 
reasons why we fail examinations. Now he tells us how to pass! 


That many assistants fail examinations doesn’t matter: what does 
matter is that many fail who on normal showing would pass comfortably. 
The full-time library school student, familiar with the atmosphere of the 
schoolroom, with the jargon of question-and-answer and with the personal 
guidance of a tutor behind him, scores over the assistant working on his 
own. 

These notes are designed to help to redress the balance. Examination 
technique by itself is a poor substitute for honest study and straight 
thinking, but it has its place. To regard all such “tricks” as underhand 
is puerile; the law courts themselves believe that the fairest decision is 
obtained when all sides are served by skilled advocacy. 

It is said that in battle the moral is to the physical as three is to one. 
In examinations, the morale is to the intellectual in equal proportion. 
Spend the evening before the ordeal taking it easy and keep off the subject 
on the way to the exam. The few extra facts which “might happen to 
come in useful” will be dearly bought by resultant staleness. When you 
have handed in the counterfoil you will feel the old familiar butterflies 
in the stomach: so will the candidate who will get “ Honours” for his 
day’s work. If the first glance at the paper reveals only questions which 
you can’t possibly answer, remember that your colleague who got a 
“Merit” last year felt exactly the same when he first saw his paper. 

As the moment of truth approaches, what does a lightning survey of 
your position reveal? Obviously you have obeyed the simple instructions 
—your number, the examination section number and the date (but not 
your name) are written on the answer book. You are sitting the right 
part, aren’t you? Well then, you are ready to give of your best. Before 
facing the paper, ask yourself these questions: What are the examiners 
trying to do? To catch you out with trick questions? Why should they? 
They’d be the very devil to mark. Are they trying to cheat by setting 
questions right off the syllabus? If they had set them, the questions 
would never have passed the assessors. Are they trying to ensure a 
percentage of failures to “keep up the standard”? Don’t believe that ; 
it is the regular alibi of the self-pitying failure the world over and has 
been proved fallacious on investigation time and time again. 

The examiner is trying to find a reason to pass you. He sets a 
question with only one motive: to give you a chance to show that you 
know something of the subjects in the syllabus. Naturally, he has to 
vary his questions in order to protect himself (and you) against the smart 
operator who would find it easier to predict the questions than to study the 
subject. The examiner phrases his question so that, while heading you 
off the text-book answer, he gives you the opportunity to make comments 
which will show your acquaintance with the topic. 

Read the instructions and follow them. Elementary advice perhaps, 
but the results list of every exam. shows its quota of fails who would 
have passed if their answers had been in the right section. When reading 
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the questions, tick those which you could do if you had to, and leave 


blank those which you couldn't ever do. If the total of ticks eventually 
approaches, even remotely, the required total (in the right sections) move 
on to the next stage. Select a factual question, preferably one with several 
parts of which you know a fair proportion. For example, if you have 
to write briefly on five topics and you are sure of four, then jump at it 
Four-fifths is a sound pass and may help out your later, shaky essay, as 
well as giving you time in hand for lengthier questions. Leave room 
after you have finished the four parts and in the last few minutes of the 
exam, when you have done all you can to the other questions, return to 
it. You may have an inspiration about the fifth part; or you may feel 
like having an inspired guess. Why not? You won’t lose marks when 
all the parts are separate ; but don’t try this within a single essay or you 
may destroy the illusion of your omniscience which the examiner was 
forming. 

Now move on to a question which you can do, and keep confident. 
You aren’t being asked to write the last word on the matter, only to show 
some acquaintance with it. Reasonable essays, readable and grammatical, 
will get you sufficient marks to pass, provided you answer sufficient 
questions. 

When you get to a question on which you feel fairly confident, 
beware of the tendency to expand. Keep a watch in front of you, or 
one eye on the clock, so that you don’t overstep the time you are allowing 
for each question (and remember to leave ten minutes at the very end 
for general revision). If letting yourself go and spending an hour on a 
single question produces a superb result, complete with diagrams, how 
many extra marks do you expect for it? Three or four, perhaps. You 
will lose more than that if you haven’t time to do the full number of 
questions. Reason it out: four tens and one fifteen make fifty-five ; 
six tens make sixty ! 


When you approach the more general, essay type question, take a 
spare piece of paper and rough out an answer. Reading an essay which 
appears to have been planned, with its various aspects handled in separate 
paragraphs, gives the examiner the feeling that here is a candidate worth 
attending to, and if an ambiguous phrase or two has crept in you are 
more likely to get the benefit of the doubt. When your answer is roughly 
planned, read the question again before beginning to write. If it says 
“List ...”, then list. If it says “Compare .. .”, then compare. More 
marks are lost by good answers to unasked questions than by any other 
single source—even ignorance. 


Whatever you have to say, say it in your own words. It sounds 
trite to say “use original examples,” but it is very important. For 
example, if you are asked what books a reader’s adviser would need in a 
children’s library, you might suggest the L.A. Books to Read. This would 
show that you had read a textbook, but as the advice (and the book) are 
twenty years out of date it would also show that you had no original 
opinion on the question. Quote instead what you see in your own 
library—Eleven to Fifteen; the N.B.L. list; the S.L.A. lists; you may 
make some small errors in titles, but your originality will be rewarded. 
If you are asked to quote an example of public library select lists, why 
use Bethnal Green’s? They are good, but if you quote those of your own 
library (or a neighbouring library) with intelligence, you will demonstrate 
that you are not merely another textbook reproducing device. 
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“Writing and spelling will be taken into account” doesn't really 
mean that you will be penalised because your writing is unusual. It 
means just what it says ; an examiner cannot be expected to guess what 
you mean to say, and reading crabbed and illegible writing won’t improve 
the marker’s opinion of you. So set it out clearly and legibly ; don’t be 
in a hurry. And paper is cheap; if you must use elaborate ascenders 
and descenders, then write on every other line. Always make clear gaps 
between paragraphs ; leave a line and indent clearly. 


You have done the required number of questions and there is still 
five minutes to spare. Now start at the beginning and read the whole 
paper through carefully. Of course you are weary and fed up, but the 
extra effort is well worth-while. Read it as though you have never seen 
it before and you may come across an expression which could have been 
misinterpreted. At the best, something may just click and you can add 
a valuable clarification ; at the least you will correct an error of spelling. 


And when it is all over and you’ve checked that your number is on 
the outside and that the answer book is sealed, go away and forget it. 
Post-mortems don’t help, and they always depress. You will know the 
result soon enough. Good luck ! 


Talking Points 


Librarian delegates to Nalgo’s annual conference at Scarborough 
this month have been invited by a group of librarians to meet informally 
and discuss pertinent matters affecting library staff. Any move in this 
direction is to be welcomed, and we should be pleased to see the formation 
of a group of librarians within Nalgo, capable of effectively influencing 
Nalgo’s policy. 

The Kent News Letter, a joint publication of the Kent Sub-Branch 
of the L.A. and the Kent Division of the A.A.L. is to continue in spite 
of “rising printing costs and the loss of advertising revenue.” This is 
good news. It would be unfortunate if local news sheets became too 
dependent on advertising revenue; several in point of fact do no adver- 
tising and are a total charge on local branch or division funds. Provided 
the funds can stand it, their use for such a purpose is surely justified. 


Peter Pocklington, a regular contributor until the end of last year to 
A.A.L. Council discussions and noted as the “lifter of the lid” at the 
Brighton Conference, has recently been elevated to the rank of Chief 
Librarian at Bebington in Cheshire, We were not unduly surprised to see 
his arrival there followed swiftly by issue No. 1 of the Bebington Book- 
man, a “ bi-monthly publication featuring book news and items of interest 
to users of Bebington Public Libraries,” and we were pleased to see that 
its cover illustration had been taken by courtesy of the A.A.L. from 
Holliday’s The Reader and the Bookish Manner—of which incidentally 
the Hon. Sales Officer still has copies for sale, 


The West Midland Division celebrates its Golden Jubilee next 
year and wishes to mark the event with a suitable publication. It there- 
fore invites suggestions from members and from tutors in particular, as 
to any part of the L.A. examination syllabus not adequately represented 
in existing publications which could be usefully covered by a Divisional 
publication. Replies should be addressed to H. E. Martin, Esq., F.L.A., 
Public Library, The Green, Stafford. 
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Busman’s Holiday — 1 


Calling on Christopher Plantin 
by R. W. P. Wyatt, Mitcham Public Libraries 


Belgium to-day is a country looking very much towards the future, 
and among her cities Antwerp would seem to be the most modern with 
its skyscrapers and up-to-date shops. It is, therefore, with something 
of a shock that the visitor crosses the quiet square to find the old Museum 
Plantin-Moretus and, entering, steps back three centuries and more. They 
call it a museum but the name is misleading, the building is a house 
and a business, it is the kingdom of the old Moretus family and, above 
all, the home of Christopher Plantin. 

Much of the place has been altered since the death of Plantin in 
1589, but the alterations have been made by those who were his descen- 
dants and who were building upon the prosperity that he had founded. 
These descendants continued to print there until the eighteen-seventies. 
and their portraits, pictures of wealthy Antwerp burghers and their wives 
covering three hundred years, look down from the walls. 

The great printer’s own portrait, executed with all the skill of Rubens, 
is there, showing us an old man with a sunken mouth and a mild 
expression, a sharp, largish nose and the eyes of a man who has seen 
many changes of fortune. It is an attractive, likeable face, the face of 
an old grandfather with a dry sense of humour. Here also are the 
souvenirs that bear witness to the history of the man who played so 
important a role in the development of printing in Europe. One can see 
letters from Philip II and from William of Orange, both of whom were 
served by the printer, two presses possibly used by him, a safe conduct 
made out in his name. Examples of his work are on show with other 
display pieces illustrating the development of the book both before and 
after his time. Various rooms show the historical development of the 
printing press, the type foundry, certain illustration processes and other 
aspects of book production. The old book shop, where the products of 
the House of Plantin-Moretus were sold, is still there, a living piece of 
the seventeenth century, and the house is full of objects indicating the 
great heights achieved both culturally and socially by the family. 

The house is rich in personality. As one moves through the office, 
the libraries, the corrector’s room, the drawing rooms and work rooms, 
the beautiful formal Flemish gardens and courtyards, one is aware of the 
others who have moved there. Balthasar Moretus I, Plantin’s greatest 
successor, Peter Paul Rubens who was employed by the firm, Christopher’s 
wife Jeanne Riviere and his daughter Martine, who married the first 
Moretus, Archduchess Isabella a patron of the arts, Justus Lipsius the 
humanist who spent many hours with Plantin and his family, and even 
some of his proof correctors who are known by name and represented by 
portraits and busts. It is indeed a lively house and one full of fascination 
for anyone with an interest in the greatest invention of Western Euro- 
pean civilization. But throughout the tour it is old Plantin who remains 
uppermost in one’s mind and, when one comes away from the place, it 
is his spirit and his achievement that remain most fixed in the memory. 


“‘ Busman’s Holiday, 2” will deal with the Gutenburg Museum of 
Typography. We shall be interested to hear from other assistants who 
have visited places of bibliographical interest in their travels —Eb. 
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Correspondence 


Exploiting the Fiction Stock 


Since returning from the A.A.L. Conference one thought more than 
others has been occupying my mind. This arises from remarks by Mr. 
W. Howard Phillips as to the way that we use our fiction stocks. 

Mr. Phillips contends that librarians are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, ashamed of providing fiction and so make it as difficult as 
possible for the reader who wants a Western, a Thriller or a “ light love ” 
to find it by hiding it amid the organised confusion of alphabetical order. 
He argues that books should be made accessible by means of subject 
grouping so that Westerns, Crime, and the others are brought together 
so that people who want a book of a certain type can immediately get it. 

At first hearing it sounds pure heresy to the librarian with years of 
“fiction arranged in one alphabetical sequence” thinking behind him ; 
it smacks of the commercial circulating library (but so, of course, did 
plastic jackets). But considered in conjunction with the object of book 
classification, use, it is certainly thought-provoking. 

Personally, I would not go the whole way with Mr. Phillips, there is 
much in the argument that borrowers should handle books and find out 
the contents for themselves—in other words, too much spoon-feeding is 
not a good thing. I am inclined to think that the answer lies in keeping 
the books in one alphabetical sequence, but marking the spines with 
type symbols (“W” for Western, etc.). 

I know that both this system and that of subject grouping are prac- 
tised in some libraries, though probably a minority. Do the public 
appreciate it? What are the snags? How are the many cross classifi- 
cations resolved? Has anyone tried colour spots as arrangement symbols, 
or rebindings in distinctive colours—or special fiction subject displays? 
I would be most interested to hear the views of librarians who use or 
have used these methods. 

ALAN Mor _eEy, Kent County Library. 


The Canadian Situation 


As the author of the report on British library education which has 
created a considerable controversy in the columns of your periodical, 
I would appreciate being given space to presenta statement on the nature 
and purpose of this report. 

The first part of my report is taken up with a description of the system 
for library education in the United Kingdom and is of a factual nature. 
Except for some matters of detail this part of the report has not been 
questioned. It is the second or evaluative part of the report, that has 
caused the controversy. In this part, the report is concerned with (1) the 
general academic education level which is required for entrance to the 
profession in the United Kingdom and (2) the nature and level of the 
syllabus and examinations for professional training and certification. 

First, it is noted that the basic educational requirements cannot be 
considered to be of a high level. While recognizing that the minimum 
requirement of five passes at the ordinary level of the G.C.E. is a minimum 
standard, it is pointed out that the only justification found to support 
such a low standard is the statement of the Library Association that the 
dearth of available young people necessitated the L.A. setting it this low. 
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What is criticized is the lack of any effort by the responsible officers of the 
L.A. to attempt to raise it to a higher level. Setting the basic educational 
requirements at such a low level has resulted in a large number of persons 
with inadequate background entering library work who fail to succeed in 
the profession by inability to pass the requisite examinations. The claim 
that has ben made by the Library Association, that general educational 
background is not of too much importance because the examinations 
act as a Darwinian process to eliminate the unfit, does not appear to be 
sound. The argument that there are other methods than the university 
to produce an educated person with sufficient breadth of view and ability 
to attack and master new problems is also of doubtful validity. The 
Williamson report discussed this subject in connection with American 
library education and came to the conclusion that satisfactory alternatives 
to university education did not exist, or were too haphazard to produce 
a sufficient supply of the kind of person possessing mental alertness which 
was needed for success in the profession. The L.A. system of combining 
examinations with experience at the lowest levels of library work does 
little to encourage university graduates to consider entering the profes- 
sion. The method of developing leadership and professional qualities 
through a period of experience in routine work at the lowest levels has 
long since been found wanting and abandoned by other institutions and 
organizations concerned with recruiting and developing staff for pro- 
fessional and top level positions. 

The recommendations of the report are designed to encourage British 
librarians who are university graduates and are chartered librarians to 
accept Canadian positions. It suggests that university graduates possessing 
the A.L.A. be given credit by Canadian universities towards taking the 
B.L.S. degree. With regard to the F.L.A. alone, while opposed to 
equating it with the Canadian B.L.S. as desired by Mr. Moon, the report 
states that “ Recognition should be given to the fact that a considerable 
number of British librarians have proved their competence as professional 
librarians in Britain and some method should be worked out for recog- 
nizing such persons as qualified librarians on an individual basis of merit.” 

Mr. Moon points out that because Canada is desperately short of 
librarians, British librarians possessing the F.L.A. should be accepted as 
fully qualified and thus help fill the shortage. There is much more to it 
than that. The fact is that while the number of university graduates 
receiving first degrees in Canada annually has doubled since before the 
war, the number of graduates entering library schools for professional 
training has dropped seriously in the last few years and is now well below 
the pre-war rate. This is because graduates enter industry, business and 
government at much higher starting salaries than they would get in 
library work after going to the expense of the additional year’s course. 

Library boards and other employers of librarians in Canada are 
beginning to realize that if competent persons are to be attracted into 
library work, salary ranges more in line with other professions and 
occupations suitable for university graduates must be paid. There has 
been in the past few years a steady upward trend in starting salaries and 
revision of salary ranges for senior positions in order to make librarian- 
ship more attractive as a career to Canadian university graduates. If at 
this critical moment, there starts a large scale recruitment and placement 
of British chartered librarians willing to accept professional positions at 
unrevised lower salary ranges, because these salaries may look attractive 
compared to British salaries, this trend will be halted. This is the danger 
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noted by Mr. Spicer and Mr. Kent in their letters. The dangér lies not 
in recruitment of F.L.A.’s who can make a claim that their qualifications 
are equivalent to university education and insist on a salary range con- 
sistant with their qualifications, but in the recruitment of A.L.A.’s who 
according to Canadian standards are inadequately prepared for the pro- 
fession. Mr. Fielden’s letter in the February, 1959, Assistant 
Librarian suggests that some Canadian libraries will accept the A.L.A. 
at professional salary ranges and pay them comparable salaries with 
Canadian librarians. This is one side of the coin. The other side is that 
these salary ranges are mainly too low to induce Canadian university 
graduates to take the additional professional education required. They 
can get more in other occupations. The British librarian should come to 
Canada to supplement the Canadian librarian, not replace him. 

If any librarian in Britain wishes to examine my report, I would be 
glad to send him one without charge on request. Criticism of my report 
will be gratefully accepted, for it is not final and I wish to see justice 
done for the British librarian. What we in Canada desire is to see the 
Canadian and British librarian co-operate to make librarianship a pro- 
fession of high standards which will result in the librarian receiving the 
proper remuneration which he merits. 


B. A. OweRr, Librarian, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Special Library Jobs 


There have been many wistfully envious comments in your columns 
recently about the number of public librarians emigrating into the field of 
special librarianship and elsewhere. As one who has been wanting for years 
to get into a special library, may I ask these fortunate mortals who have made 
the move just how it is done? Every advertisement calls for technical know- 
ledge or experience—is a Chartered Librarian not capable of picking up 
sufficient technical knowledge to do a job of work in a special library? 
Applications for such vacancies are invariably unfruitful, and one interview, 
granted with full knowledge of my public library background, merely brought 
the remark, “Of course, you’ve no technical experience, have you?” 

Judging by letters published there are many public librarians, tired of 
being treated like unintelligent junior clerks, who earnestly desire only to be 
allowed to do a useful job of work away from the stultifying atmosphere of 
the public library service. Will the special librarians please accept us? 


A. Walker. 


PP 








A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 
To be published June 22nd. 


THE FIRST BRITISH EDITION 


OF 
S. R. RANGANATHAN’S 
ELEMENTS OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 
Edited and revised by B. I. Palmer. 
Price 16s. (12s. to members of the Library Association) from :— 
J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21. 


The reduced price applies only to copies ordered directly 
from the Honorary Sales Officer at the above address, or from 


divisional publications Officers. 
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Class and Cat—An Anthology 
The Odyssey of F4 


by 
D. F. W. Hawes 
Paddington Public Libraries 


Of all exams. devised or ever sat 

Came first the dreaded duet class and cat. 
The Placid Lake once swept by gentle gusts 
Of Cutter, Congress and the other “ musts,” 
Is torn by tumult from the eastern reaches 
And newer names are storming at the breaches. 
Dewey, Brown and Bliss we still must know 
But Colon and his fringe are now on show. 
Now lies engulfed the once proud patter 

Of logic, trees and characteristic matter. 

A greater labyrinth they now create 

Of chains too basic to enumerate. 

The codes and symbols of the biased phase 
Are signs and facets of the current craze. 
Space and Time we readily can grasp 

The other jargon simply makes us gasp. 

P M and E it seems are not so easy, 
Perhaps the pole is here a little greasy. 

New Depths of Levels and of Rounds 
Should bring this madness to the ground. 
Patient we pause for some mature reflection 
Aghast we gaze at this complex conception. 
Oh! bring some sense to this synthetic binge 
Which now is making all and sundry cringe. 
Silence the babble, fashion some common slang 
Take only the best from all this brainy gang, 
Array the learning in some stable pattern 
Which will not change before it leaves the Platen. 
Lug out the notebooks—let’s play ball, 
Swallow the wormwood and the gall. 

The letters FLA mean £ s. d 

Mug up the stuff on Seymour Lubetsky. 
Perhaps from the nightmares and the dreams 
Of all these systematic schemes 

Will dawn the ideal, practical sensation 

The Perfect Universal Classification. 


“Cat.” Made Easy 
by Gillian M. Ledger 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne School of Librarianship 


Students attending Library Schools 

Must memorise their Code of Rules :— 
Entry is firstly under author made, 

And then, beneath the heading, are displayed 
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Details of title, imprint and collation— 

This must include all forms of pagination. 
Now, if two authors have together striven, 
Priority to the first is given; 

[The second author mention does achieve, 
Though he an added entry must receive; ] 

But, should the authors number more than three, 
It takes too long to list them separately. 

The heading, then, will bear some indication, 
And lists of names will follow the collation. 

If names are changed, a problem then occurs, 
For instance, if a woman changes hers; 

The earliest, best-known name will first appear, 
And then the later form, to make things clear; 
While, if no surname is for authors known, 
Headings of forenames can consist alone. 
Those names composed of hyphenated parts 
Are wont to break poor cataloguers’ hearts— 
“Enter by first part,” is the Code’s degree, 
(Though many libraries do not agree!) 

If noble lords and such take up their pen, 

Their surnames are recorded first, and then 
Titles should follow as an epithet— 

This is a rule one never should forget. 

These verses give the form for author’s name— 
Complete provision could not be their claim; 

If, like young Twist, you still would ask for more, 
Peruse the Rules—from one to one-seven-four! 


Clerihews for Classifiers 


Edward Wyndham Hulme 
Would simply sit and fume 
If he hadn’t a torrent 

Of literary warrant. 


Savage, Dr. Ernest A., 

Thinks classification is just display, 
With a cheery 

Disdain for theory. 


Henry Evelyn Bliss 
Disapproved of hit-or-miss, 
But in accents prophetical 
Boomed analytic synthetical. 


Dr. Grace O. Kelley 

Made Melvil shake like a jelly 
By proving his topics related 
Were separated. 


Rao Sahib Ranganathan 
Found three F’s to pin his faith on: 
Fase, facet and focus 
Or some such hocus-pocus. 
BeTry WALKER 
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Wormald, Francis and C. E. Wright (Editors) — The English 
Library before 1700. Athlone Press, 1958. 35/-. 


I'he English Library before 1700 deals, if we may borrow from the 
classifiers, more intensively with a less extensive period than Professor 
Irwin in his recent Origins of the English Library. Professor Irwin, 
incidentally, was the promoter of the series of lectures on which the 
present book is based which were delivered at the School of Librarianship 
and Archives at London University, and he contributes an introductory 
chapter. 

All the chapters are by acknowledged experts in their field. They 
can be read each as a specialised study or as a part of the continuous 
history of the early English library. Some go further into detail than 
the general reader might wish to follow, but the value of the continuous 
picture which is given makes it worth his while to go if possible beyond 
the relatively well-trodden paths of the monastic library and its dispersal 
and to tackle such topics as the earliest private collections of books in 
England and the origins of the Cottonian Library. 

The volume is notably well produced and the illustrations are excel- 
lent. The grouping of illustrations into two places and of all notes to the 
end of the appropriate chapters enhances the book’s appearance but slows 
up the reader. 

All in all, another very worth-while step towards that up-to-date 
and comprehensive history of the English library which we hope may 
some day appear. 


Harrod, L. M. — The Librarians’ Glossary, 2nd (revised) edition. 
Grafton. 1959. 18)-. 


The new edition of “The Librarians’ Glossary” contains some 1,200 
entries more than its predecessor (published in 1938) and its utility will be 
enhanced accordingly. Twenty years have injected into our vocabulary 
‘“ microfilm ” and “ microfiche”, “subject department” and “ subject speciali- 
sation”, but apparently not yet “paper-back” or “plastic jacket”, while 
“ blacklist ” still means “A list of readers who have lost books and not paid 
for them, or owe fines, and of guarantors who have not fulfilled their obliga- 
tions in respect of readers they have guaranteed.” We hope the compiler is 
right in thinking this definition will still be in use when other meanings of the 
word have been forgotten. The number of abbreviations included has been 
usefully increased, but right at the beginning is a gaping omission—presumably 
they left us out because everyone knows what “A,A,L,” stands for, but is not 
quite so sure of “L.A.”! Seriously one wonders whether a more complete 
list of these abbreviations would not have been useful as a separate section. 
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